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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥¥¥ 

[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.'] 

A QUESTION OF ETHICS 

Deae Editor : I would like to have the opinions of two or more superin- 
tendents of hospitals with training schools for nurses from 25 to 50 beds, also 
of superintendents of larger schools, who have had experience in this line. 

What is ethics? Robb defines ethics as follows: "By ethics is meant the 
science that treats of human actions from a standpoint of right and wrong." 
. . . . And " the rules of conduct adapted to the many diverse circum- 
stances attending the nursing of the sick constitute nursing ethics." 

When a graduate nurse in good standing, but from another hospital, is 
called by a local hospital or by a physician or is taken by a patient to care 
for a patient, while in the hospital (granting the nurse adapts herself to rules 
and conditions in the local hospital) does not she, the special nurse, have 
charge of the patient, only as she is relieved by other nurses for rest, etc., 
except that if the patient's case is an operative case, the surgical nurse has 
charge of the operation and sometimes superintends the first two or three 
dressings afterward, leaving the patient with the special nurse? If not, what 
is meant by a special nurse? 

Is it the superintendent's duty (I am speaking now of the small hospital) 
to arrange for the special's needs, articles needed for work, time of meals, etc., 
until she is able to locate everything needed? 

We know the same rules do not apply to all hospitals alike, but if each one 
follows the Golden Rule, "All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them," and is not always looking out for number one, 
would it not be more kind and Christianlike to help each other? 

May I ask, further, is not a nurse to be loyal to the physician in charge, 
also to her patient? Which comes first? And is not a physician to be loyal 
to the nurse in charge, and the patient loyal to the nurse in charge? Can one 
do as good work otherwise? P. H., R.N. 

OCCUPATIONS FOR OLDER NURSES 

Deab Editoe: In reply to "Middle Age" I would like to suggest one line 
of nursing which must or should be done by older nurses, namely, boarding- 
school nursing. 

This is a vastly more important work than many nurses will admit. It is 
in no way inferior to other educational work, and secondary schools are coming 
more and more to demand a nurse of ability, and ripe experience. 

I have held such a position in a school of a hundred students for the past 
five years, and expect to continue in it for some time to come. A young 
nurse is most often a failure in dealing with young girls, in their own language 
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they "can work her." Boarding-school work is or should be health nursing 
rather than sick nursing; and the nurse has most of the problems of the 
mother — she governs clothing, exercise, and, when desirable, diet. It differs 
widely from hospital work, yet it is institutional life and a woman should be 
" liveable " if she is to become a member of a large family. 

The life offers some pleasures, good music, good lectures, a good library, 
association with people of refined habits and tastes. It is not a snap, and any 
one looking for that kind of thing will find herself disappointed. To keep a 
family of from 100 to 200 people in good health will furnish occupation for an 
industrious nurse, but she may arrange her work to suit herself, and if she is 
a good nurse she is not apt to have much night work. 

It is a dignified position, a position of authority, of responsibility. It 
should be filled by a woman in good health, of earnest purpose, of high ideals — 
a woman who has been trained, not alone in a school of nursing but in that 
larger school which we call Life. 
Minnesota. Experience. 

PKBSERVATION OF RUBBER GOODS 

Dear Editor: I am not sure whether methods used to preserve rubber 
goods in tropical climates would apply to high altitudes, but in the hope that 
they would, I am sending for " S. A. M.'s " benefit a clipping from the last 
number of the China Medical Journal, which bears on the subject. 

" Two years ago we returned from furlough, bringing with us a large num- 
ber of pairs of rubber gloves, and the question rose at once, how to preserve the 
gloves not immediately needed for use. 

" Mrs. Maxwell as matron of the hospital took the matter in hand, and 
devised the following very simple plan: 

" A seven-pound Huntley and Palmer's biscuit tin was taken and the bottom 
thickly spread with powdered boric acid, the gloves were taken from their 
original boxes, powdered boric acid was freely sprinkled inside each glove 
which was then put separately in the tin and a little more boric acid sprinkled 
over it before the next glove was put in, and finaly another thick layer of boric 
acid was spread at the top of the tin. The gloves kept perfectly well through 
two hot and wet summers. 

" Now I have the best of all proofs of the truth of this last statement. 
We were new to rubber gloves and our choice of sizes was a very unhappy one, 
practically all the gloves we got being two or three sizes too large for com- 
fortable use. We therefore took the opportunity a couple of months ago of 
sending all that was left of our stock of gloves back to the firm from which 
we purchased them, asking the firm to let us have as much as they could on 
exchange for gloves of a smaller size. 

"The reply we got was that the gloves were in as good condition as when 
they left the firm's premises and they would allow us the full value on ex- 
change. I think no better proof is needed of the success of this method of 
preservation. 

" The only note is that boric acid must be used very freely. This is of 
little importance, as boric acid is very cheap, while gloves are unfortunately a 
fairly heavy item." — James L. Maxwell, Tainan, Formosa. 
New York. K. D. 



